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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 
The object of this organization shall be 
to secure for women complete equality 
with men under the law and in all human 


relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 


Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 
by Senator E. Curtis, Kansas. 
Introduced in the House, May 18, 1928, 
by Frepsrick W. Macrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 
At Least a Verbal Victory 


CCORDING to press reports, Gertrude Hanna, of the women’s secre- 

tariat of the executive committee of the German Federation of Labor, 

scored a point recently when she succeeded in having the term “double 
wage earners” substituted for “married women” in a resolution directed 
toward the problem of unemployment. Owing to the pressure of unemploy- 
ment among German wage earners during the past few months the question 
of the position of married women in industry occupied a prominent place on 
the agenda of a recent meeting of the general council of the German Federa- 
tion of Labor, and a resolution was brought forward to exclade them. 
Fraulein Hanna insisted that it was contrary to the principles of trade 
unionism to discriminate against married women as a group, and further 
pointed out the fact that in certain cases the married woman from her wages 
furnishes the sole support for her family. 

The resolution was then rephrased and was adopted as follows: 

“In time of great unemployment it is in keeping with trade union 
tradition to endeavor to extend opportunities for work as much as 
possible. For this reason the trade unions have endeavored to arrange 
for unemployed colleagues to work certain hours which are volun- 
tarily renounced by such colleagues as are at work, and also to pre- 
vent the closing of factories and the increase of unemployment thus 
involved by demanding the legal restriction of the working day. In 
harmony with these principles and this practical work, trade unions 
have determined their attitude to the so-called double wage earners 
and to those workers who are not in actual want if they do not earn 
an income for themselves. The executive therefore takes the stand- 
point that in times of great and protracted unemployment it is 
unavoidable that the principle established by the constitution that 
every one shall be guaranteed a right to work shall be limited in so 
far that posts held by persons who are not absolutely obliged to earn 
money shall be relinquished to those unemployed who need to do 
wage work in order to earn their own living.” 

We await with the greatest interest the interpretation of this ‘ities. 


- Will the term “double wage earner” be accepted on its face value and signify 


any and all of those who bring more than one wage to a family, or will it be 
used merely as a cloak to perpetuate discriminations against married women? 

At all events it is a step toward Equal Rights to have secured the new 
phraseology. 


Making It Interesting 


HE women of England, these days, are giving some thought-provoking 
[answer to the ancient and honorable question, “What have women done 

with the vote?” Last November in the United States the women voters 
had something to say about the matter, too, since when the query has been 
heard less frequently on Anti-Feminist lips. ~ 

It appears now that candidacies in the pending English Parliamentary 
elections have broken all past records in point of number—already 1,685 can- 
didates have appeared for 615 seats. This in itself, as a by-product of equal 
suffrage, is a wholesome result. The more candidates there are, the more 
interesting is an election, and the more difficult it is for the professional 
politician to control the outcome at the ballot box. 

Whether it is because of the new issues that women infuse into politiccs, 
such as Equal Rights, international peace, temperance and so on, or whether it 
is because with ail adult members of a family enfranchised, politics assumes 
a new importance in the everyday life of mankind, the result of woman suffrage 
is everywhere a renaissance of the spirit of democracy. 

A consideration of registration figures alone is sufficient to indicate the 
augmented vitality that has become inherent in politics since women secured 
the right to vote. 

Interest has come to replace indifference, hot partisanship has supplanted 
a quiescent and often merely venal affiliation to party lines, with the result 
that the proportionate registration of both sexes is enormously on the increase. 

In our opinion nothing more commendable can be said of any public 
movement than that it tends to augment interest in the general concerns of 
mankind. This, the Equal Rights movement has done, is doing, and in our 
opinion will continue to do ad infinitum. 


| Lt of the 
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Berlin, 1929: A Call to Feminists 


Britain has sent out a notice of an 

invitation to attend a conference in 
behalf of Industrial Equality, to be held 
in Berlin, Germany, on June 15 and 16. 
Believing the occasion to be one of epoch- 
making importance and of interest to 
Feminists the world over, we reprint 
the form of the invitation in full, as fol- 
lows: 


THE OPEN DOOR COUNCIL 


Object: To secure that a woman shall 
be free to work and protected as a 
worker on the same terms as a man, 
and that legislation and regulations 
dealing with conditions and hours, pay- 
ment, entry and training, shall be based 
upon the nature of the work and not 
on the sex of the worker: and to secure 
for a woman, irrespective of marriage 
or childbirth, the right at all times to 
decide whether or not she sha!l engage 
in paid work, and to ensure that no 
legislation or regulations shall deprive 
her of this right. 

Chairman, Mrs. Elizabeth Abbott; 
honorable secretary, Miss Florence Bau- 
mont; honorable. treasurers, The Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh and Miss Monica 
Whately ; chairman of International Com- 
mittee, Miss Chrystal Macmillan; confer- 
ence honorable secretary, Mrs. Winifred 
Le Sueur; organizer, Mrs. O. M. Aldridge; 
3 Bedford Square, London, W. C. 1, Eng- 
land; telephone, Museum 8478. 


§ HE Open Door Council of Great 


Notice of and Invitation to Conference 
in Berlin, Saturday and Sunday, 
June 15 and 16, 1929. 


At Russischerhof Each Day, 
2-4.30, 5-6.30, and 8-10. 


To individuals and organizations which 
support the demand that the regulation 
_ of work shall be based not upon sex, but 
upon the nature of the occupation. 


WuHat THE Frminist MOVEMENT HAS 
ALREADY DONE. 


The international Feminist movement 
has hitherto been engaged in educating 
public opinion on the need to remove the 
age-long disabilities of women and in 
focussing attention on political suffrage 
as the weapon giving them power to work 
for all reforms. As yet, therefore, little 
has been done to educate the public on 
the danger to woman of the restrictions 
placed on her as worker and wage earner, 
and on the growing tendency to increase 
these restrictions and so further limit her 
freedom. Indeed, so little has been done 
in this matter that many women’s organi- 
zations, even those calling themselves 
Feminist, are not alive to the danger and 
are as much in need of education as the 
ordinary political parties. 


Nor Opposep TO REGULATION or INDUSTRY. 

We wish to make it clear that we are 
not opposed to the regulation of the condi- 
tions of work ~r to safeguarding the 
health or to forbidding certain processes 
or materials to the worker, provided such 
regulations are applied to all adults, male 
as well as female. These restrictions 
should be based not upon sex, but upon 
the nature of the work. We hold that to 
apply them to woman is to deny to her 
the status of an adult human being. At 
the same time we hold the work of chil- 
dren and young persons should be sub- 
ject to special restrictions. 


OSTENSIBLE REASON FOR THESE 
RESTRICTIONS. 


The ostensible reason for these restric- 
tions is that the work forbidden is dis- 
agreeable, unhealthy, dangerous, or un- 
suitable to women. It is said to be for 
her benefit, for example, that a woman is 
forbidden to work at night; that she is 
forbidden to work in lead processes; and 
when married she is forbidden to work at 
certain skilled employments. To place 
the same restrictions on a man because he 
is a man has been called economic folly. 
But so little is the economic need of a 
woman recognized that when thus ham- 
pered in the earning of her living she is 
said to be “protected.” “Protection” is 
too often the description of tyranny ap- 
plied to women. 


ExistTinG OPposep To 
RESTRICTIONS. 


Since 1901 a Netherlands Society has 
been working against certain restrictions 
on women workers. Already in Scandi- 
navia, the United States, and Great 
Britain and possibly elsewhere there are 
a number of organizations which include 
in their aims the demand that restrictions 
shall be based not upon sex, but on the 
nature of the work. There is no inter- 
national organization concentrating on 
this demand. 


INTERNATIONAL Mass PRODUCTION OF 
RESTRICTIVE LEGISLATION. 


There is on the other hand an inter- 
national body promoting such restrictions. 
The International Labor Organization of 
the League of Nations, while it has done 
good work in proposing conventions which 
apply to men and women alike, becomes 
an international danger when it proposes 
special restrictions on the work of women. 
It may be likened to a factory where pro- 
posals for limiting the freedom of woman 
as a worker are turned out by mass pro- 
duction methods. Not only so, but its 
international machinery is used.to propa- 
gate the doctrine that it is desirable to 
place these restrictions on women which 
are not applied to men. Its director, M. 


Thomas, indeed, in an official report refers 
to the psychological difficulties he met 
in the Scandinavian women who are op- 
posed to such restrictions and to his “ef- 
fort to dissipate the prejudice based on 
‘equality first.’ ” 


NEED FOR AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 


With these facts in view a group of 
women in Great Britain three years ago 
decided to form the Open Door Council 
with the following object to which each 
of its members must adhere: 

Object: To secure that a woman shall 
be free to work and protected as a worker 
on the same terms as a man, and that 
legislation and regulations dealing with 
conditions and hours, payment, entry and 
training shall be based upon the nature 
of the work and not upon the sex of the 
worker: 

And to secure for a woman, irrespective 
of marriage or childbirth, the right at 
all times to decide whether or not she shall] 
engage in paid work, and to ensure that 
no legislation or regulations shall deprive 
her of this right. 

The Council hoped from its inception 
to found an international organization. 
And in Paris in 1926, at the time of the 
meeting of the International Woman §Suf- 
frage Alliance there, it formed the follow- 
ing international committee: Chrystal 
Macmillan, chairman, and Elizabeth Ab- 
bott, honorable secretary, Great Britain; 
Mme. de Craene and Mile. Marcelle Ren- 
son, Belgium; Mme. Fahmy Wissa Bey, 
Egypt; Mme. Gabrielle Duchene, France; 
Dr. Ilse Reiche von Hulsen, corresponding 
member, Germany; Mme. Marie §Svolo, 
Greece; Mme. Moller, Hungary; Mme. 
Frederica Morck, Norway; Dr. Welt 
Straus, Palestine; Councillor Ingeborg 
Walin, Sweden; Miss Elsie Hill and Mrs. 
Clarence M. Smith, United States of 
America. | 


PROPOSAL TO ForM AN INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION. 


We hope that the time is now ripe for 
the formation of an international organi- 
zation to concentrate on the above ob- 
ject. Beside the work that each national 
branch could do in each country, special 
international work already lies to its 
hand. There is need to formulate a com- 
mon international policy with respect to 
the conventions and recommendations of 
the International Labor Organization of 
the League of Nations which refer to or 
specially affect women. These are those 
on night work (1919), maternity (1919), 
night work and employment in agricul- 
ture (1921), lead paint (1921), and mini- 
mum wage fixing machinery (1928). There 
is also the question of promoting an inter- 
national convention to give effect to “the 
principle that men and women should 
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receive equal remuneration for work of 
equal value.” That is one of the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Constitution of 
the International Labor Organization. 
And the Constitution of the International 
Labor Organization has been accepted by 
all the countries adhering to that body. 
There is also the need to watch its future 
actions and by amending its constitution 
to provide for the more effective repre- 
sentation of women on the International 
Labor Organization. 


ProposaL TO Meet IN BERLIN IN 
JUNE, 1929. 

The Open Door Council therefore pro- 
poses to hold a conference of supporters 
of the above object on Saturday the 15th, 
and Sunday the 16th, of June, 1929, at 
the Russischerhof, Berlin, with a view to 
forming an international organization 
with the same object. These are the two 
days immediately preceding the congress 
in Berlin of the International Alliance of 
Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizen- 
ship, which is announced as beginning on 
June 17th. The Open Door Council will 
have an office with a secretary in charge 
in the Russischerhof from the 10th to the 
24th of June, and will hold a public meet- 
ing on the evening of Wednesday, June 
19th, a time which does not clash with 
any of the public meetings of the Alliance. 

There would, too, be something his- 
torically appropriate in forming such a 
new international organization in Berlin 
just before the meeting of the Alliance. 
Twenty-five years ago, in the week pre- 
ceding the great meeting of the Inter- 
national Council of Women in Berlin in 
1904, the Alliance itself was founded to 
concentrate on the one object of equal 
suffrage. Just as in addition to the 
International Council of Women, with its 
wide programme, it was then so essential 
to focus the attention of the world on the 
urgency of equal suffrage, so today the 
need for an international organization to 
concentrate on economic equality is no 
less urgent. 


Supporters INVITED TO ATTEND. 

All men and women who support the 
above object are invited to come to Berlin 
and there to call at the office which will 
be opened in the Russischerhof. They are 
specially invited to attend the conference 
where the formation of the International 
Organization will be discussed. All so- 
cieties which support the objects are very 
specially invited to send delegates, because 
it is only by taking stock of machinery 
‘already in existence to promote these 
objects that the most effective inter- 
national body can be created. 


| _ FINANCE. 
The Open Door Council is, in the mean- 
_ time, undertaking the financial responsi- 
bility for these arrangements in the con- 
fident hope that friends and sympathisers 


in all countries will contribute towards 


this work for our common cause. 


Puiease S1GN AND Return Forms. 


Individuals and societies which sup- 
port the objects, whether able to be repre- 
sented in Berlin or not, are asked to sign 
and return the enclosed forms, so that 
there may be an indication before the 
Berlin meeting of the support that exists 
in different countries and of the financial 
aid which is forthcoming. 


Beruin 1929: A Catt To FEmMINIsTs! 


The struggle for the economic equality 
of women with men promises to be even 
harder than the long ad still unfinished 
struggle for the vote. This economic 
movement today is hardly more advanced 
than was the suffrage movement fifty 
years ago. But with political suffrage 
established in many countries women are 
now in a stronger position to make their 
demands effective. The responsibility for 
carrying on the work rests on one and 
all. Your help is needed. Come to Ber- 
lin. Do not miss this opportunity of giv- 
ing your personal sympathy and counsel 
and of sharing with women of many na- 
tions in the launching of the new interna- 
tional adventure. Then we shall be able 
to exchange information and ideas and 
to work out common plans; and return to 
our own countries strengthened by the 
personal contact with sympathizers from 
all over the world. 


Belgium—G. Ciselet, Marcelle Rensen, 
L. H. de Craene van Duuren, Elise Soyer. 


Denmark—Julie Arenholt, Helen Clay 
Pedersen. 

Egypt—Regina Khayatt, Esther Fohuy 
Nissa. 

Finland—Thryra von Beetzen Ostman. 

Greece—Marie Svolo. 

Germany — Emma Alp, Gertrud Baer, 
Hedwig Eichbauer, Anita Augsburg, Lida 
Gustava Heymann, Konstanze Hallgarten, 
Else Scheuer. 

Hungary—Eugene Miskolozy-Meller. 

Netherlands—Aletta H. Jacobs. 

Norway—Dagny Bang, M.D. 

Sweden—Ingeborg Walin. 

Switzerland—Antonia Girardet-Vielle. 


United States of America—Jane Nor- 
man Smith, Mabel Vernon, Doris Stevens, 
Anne Martin. 


Great Britain—Elizabeth Abbott, Helen 
A. Archdale, Dorothy Balfour of Burleigh, 
Florence Barry, Florence M, Beaumont, 
Edith Bethune Baker, Vera Brittain, 
Sarah Clegg, Helen Douglas Irvine, Ismay 
Fitzgerald, K. Foot, Helen Fraser, Ethel 
E. Proud, Mary Fielden, Verena Holmes, 
Florence E. L. Johnson, Chrystal Mac- 
millan, Louisa Martindale, M.D., F. de G. 
Merrifield, Emmeline Pethick Lawrence, 
J. M. Phillips, Rhondda, Edith Rodgers, 
Winifred Soddy, Winifred Le Sueur, J. 
Robie Uniacke, Monica Whately, E. M. 
White, Oicely Hamilton. 


Equal Rights 


Form “A” to BE SIGNED BY INDIVIDUALS 
SUPPORTING THE OBJECT OF THE 
OpEeN Door CouncIL.* 


(1) I am in agreement with the above 
object. 

(2) I support the formation of an inter- 
national organization with the above 
object of which I should become a 

national or international member. 

(3) I hope to be present in Berlin and to 
attend the Conference of the Open 
Door Council called there. 

(4) I enclose a cheque or ( ) 
for £ (or $ or Fres. or Mks.) 
ardiiciiiesinneviitest .as a donation toward the 
Berlin meetings and other initial ex- 
penses of forming and running such 
international organization. 

(5) I promise to subscribe to such inter- 
national organization formed at Ber- 


lin the sum of £ (or $ or Mks. 
three years. 
(Signed) 
Address. 


Home 


Date 

Form “B” To BE SIGNED BY RepREsENTA- 

TIVES OF SOCIETIES SUPPORTING THE 
OBJECT OF THE OPEN Door CouNcIL.* 

(1) My Society is in agreement with the 
above object. 

(2) My Society supports the formation of 
an international organization with 
the above object. 

(8) My Society has appointed the women 
whose names are appended to act as 
delegates at the conference to be held 
in Berlin, called by the Open Door 
Council. 

(4) I enclose a cheque of £ 
or Mks. or Fres.)... , 
as a donation towards the Berlin 
meetings and other initial expenses 
of forming and running such inter- 
national organization. 

(5) My ‘Society promises to subscribe 
to such international organization 
formed at Berlin the sum of £ 
(OF Or Mikes. OF ) 
annually for the next three years. 

(Signed) Name.. 

Official in Society: 
Society.......... 
Address 


(or $ 


nase 


* Strike out any Bess or Slee: which do 
not apply and send to 
Miss CuHrystaL MacMILLAN, Chairman 
of the International Committee, The 
Open Door Council, 3 Bedford Square, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES. 


May 11, 1929 


HEADQUARTERS IN BERLIN: 


The Open Door Council will open Head- 
quarters from June 10th to 24th at the 
Russischerhof, Georgenstrasse, 21, Berlin, 
to which address all correspondence refer- 
ring to the Conference should be addressed 
between those dates. 


CONFERENCE TICKETS. 


Conference tickets, price 3 marks, to 
be obtained from the Office in the Russis- 


cherhof, Berlin, after June 10, or at the 
Conference Hall there on June 15 and 16. 


Hore s. 

The Russischerhof is in Georgenstrasse, 
opposite the Friedrichsbahnhof. Rooms 
there may be had from 9 marks a day, or 
with board from about 20 marks a day. 
Rooms should be booked early. 

Those taking rooms at the Russischer- 
hof are specially requested to mention, in 
writing to the manager of that hotel, that 
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they are attending the Open Door Council 
Conference. 


A less expensive hotel in the immediate 
neighborhood is the Stadt Kiel Hotel, Mit- 
telstrasse, 21; rooms from about 5 marks 
(with full board from about 12 marks). 
Other hotels in the Mittelstrasse with 
rooms from 6 marks are the Alexander 
Hotel, Mittlestrasse, 16; and the Christ- 


_liche Hospitz, Mittelstrasse, 5, Berlin, 
N. W. 7. 


Problems of Nationality 


of Equat Rieuts is a letter of 

James Brown Scott written about 
a year ago to Richard W. Flournoy, Jr., 
assistant, solicitor for the Department of 
State. 

Mr. Scott, formerly solicitor for the 
Department of State, and technical dele- 
gate of the United States to the Second 
Hague Peace Conference of 1907, is at 
this time president of the Institut de 
Droit International, the American Insti- 
tute of International Law, and the Ameri- 
can Society of International Law. He is 
a member of the Research in International 
Law of the Harvard Law School, which, 
in view of the proposed conference of all 
nations to meet at The Hague some time 
in 1930 for the codification of the inter- 
national law on certain subjects, has had 


(): no small interest to the readers 


in preparation a project on nationality. © 


Mr. Scott’s letter followed upon a dis- 
cussion with Mr. Flournoy, reporter on 
nationality for the research, regarding the 
basis of certain proposals of the research. 

With Mr. Flournoy’s permission, Mr. 
Scott’s letter was printed in the Advocate 
of Peace of March, 1929, and with the per- 
mission of the editor of that publication, 
as well as of Mr. Scott, the letter is here 
reprinted as a document setting forth the 
views of an authority in the subject of 
international law whose support is at this 
time welcomed by women. 

“May 15, 1928. 
“My Mr. FLouRNOY: 

“In the course of the morning, I ven- 
tured to make some observations upon 
what I would consider the most difficult 
problems of nationality: the status of the 
married woman, and the offspring of 
father and mother of different nationali- 
ties. 

“There would be no difficulty, I con- 
ceive, with each of these elements if it 
could be isolated and treated as some- 
thing separate /and distinct, without refer- 
ence to the other. This cannot well be, 
hence the problems. 

“When we fell a’talking, I had no idea 
that you would care for an expression of 
my views in writing. However, as you 
have asked it, here it is. 

“T might add before beginning, that I 
wish it were not necessary to suggest the 


somewhat drastic method which I have 
in mind. A few years ago, it would not 
have been necessary; today we cannot 
escape it, and while we may perhaps re- 
tard the movement, we cannot check it. 
The moment that human beings are 
treated as such, compromise becomes im- 
possible, for compromise would be con- 
sidered as a remnant of inferiority which 
the women of our day resent, and will not 
tolerate in the future. 

“There are two competing principles, of 
which it may be said that. neither has 
assumed the exclusive mastery: that of 
the blood, and that of the place of birth. 
The first may be said to be a natural 
principle. It is natural that the children 
of French parents should consider them- 
selves French, and should consider them- 
selves as having a very real, although 
spiritual connection with their ancestors. 
They will have their ancestors wherever 
born, for the blood is not changed by the 
accidental locality of birth. That is, to 
give it its technical name, the jus 
sanguinis. 

“The second principle is frankly arti- 
ficial. A child born within and subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States 
is born a citizen of the United States, 
whatever the nationality of its parents. 
They may be—to continue the illustration 
—French, and we may suppose, although 
the assumption is extreme, that no other 
drop of blood than that which would be 
considered French courses within its 
veins. American, it is and must be, in 
the United States, because of the Four- 
teenth Amendment; to the French, the 
child is French. If it should remain in 
the United States, there might be no diffi- 
culty—the claim of France would be dor- 
mant. If, however, the child is taken to 
France, it could, under the French law, 
be considered French, and subjected to 
the duties as well as permitted to enjoy 
the rights of a French citizen. This 
situation is what is known as ‘dual na- 
tionality.’ 

“There is a very widespread desire to 
get rid of this duality of allegiance, of 
rights as well as of duties. How is this 
to be done? Admitting that it is desirable, 
if possible, and that we only have to deal 
with the jus sanguinis, and citizenship 


from locality of birth, technically called 
jus soli, the question presents itself: 
Which of the two should prevail? 
“Countries of immigration are forced 
to insist upon the jus soli, as their indi- 
genous population is infinitesimal, and 
is vanishing, if not wholly extinguished. 


And the reason for this is that if the child 


were not born a national of the country of 
birth, its parents could, by withdrawing 
it, deprive the country of a citizen. There- 
fore, jus soli is of necessity the law of the 


New World. 


“On the other hand, it is as natural 
that the countries of Europe which have 
contributed of their peoples to the New 
World should cling to the jus sanguinis, 
lest those who have emigrated to the New 
World and there given birth to children, 
should find their offspring foreign to them- 
selves and the countries of their origin. 

“Each of the two worlds is correct from 
its standpoint, and the conflict is inevi- 
table. If it is to be resolved, one or the 
other of the principles must give way. 
Which shall it be? Speaking as an Ameri- 
can, I would say the jus sanguinis; and 
the underlying reason for preferring the 
locality of birth to nationality through 
blood is that the nationality of the coun- 
try of birth is acquired with the elimi- 
nation of any other nationality. This may 
be considered .to be a sacrifice of the jus 
sanguinis ; and this may be admitted, but 
one or the other is to go. If we were 
dealing merely with the father as trans- 
mitting his nationality to the child, the 
choice between the competing systems 
might be difficult or embarrassing; but 
another element has entered within the 
past few years and, whatever the past 
may have been, the future is with this ele- 
ment; everywhere the woman insists upon 
being treated as a human being and as 
entitled to the rights of every other human 
being. The result of this contention—or 
rather of its success—will be the elimi- 
nation of ‘sex’ from the statute book. 

“To see the effect of this triumph on the 
part of womankind—which I, personally, 
regard as desirable as it is inevitable— 
let us suppose that the father and mother 
are nationals of different countries, and 
that by the laws of these countries, each 
has preserved the original nationality. If 
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their child, born in the United States, is 
not to be an American, which nationality 
is it to have? That of the father, or that 
of the mother? Under the theory of na- 
tionality, this question can, and doubtless 
will arise. Under the jus soli it is excluded 
upon the birth of the child within, and 
subject to a particular jurisdiction. 

“Tf the principle of locality of birth be 
accepted in preference to that of national- 
ity of the parents, what would be the situ- 
ation of a child born of parents of differ- 
ent nationalities in a country where extra- 
territoriality prevails. The answer is that 
extraterritoriality is a vanishing right, 
and although cases might present them- 
selves, they would be relatively few, and 
will not, therefore, be considered in this 
connection. 

“Tt has been suggested that the husband 
and wife should be of the same national- 
ity. This suggestion, I believe, is gen- 
erally made by the husband, and is a rem- 
nant of the old law. The more modern 
legislation, which permits the wife to re- 
tain her nationality is the order of the 
day, and is inconsistent with former views 
and practice. It is likewise suggested by 
advocates of the husband, that the wife 
living with the husband, and in the coun- 
try of his nationality, should be allowed 
or required to choose, within a specified 
time, to retain her original nationality, 
otherwise to lose it. This is, I think, the 
view of the husband, or of his advocates. 
The women would, in my opinion, be justi- 
fied in asking, and they will doubtless do 
so, if the single nationality of husband 
and wife be desirable, that that of the 
wife should have an equal claim. As a 
matter of fact, this view is correct if 
‘sex’ be eliminated from the statute book. 
It would be difficult, it is believed, to find 
a man who would be willing, because of 
marriage with a French woman and pro- 
ceeding with her to live in France, to be- 
come, by mere residenve, a Frenchman, 
because of her nationality, unless he 
should elect to retain his original citizen- 
ship. If the proverb be not considered 
beneath the dignity of the subject, the 
reply would be: “Sauce for the goose 
should be sauce for the gander.’ 

“As yet the question does not seem to 
have arisen as to whether the bride shall 
retain her own name upon marriage; but 
if ‘sex’ be eliminated from the statute 


ERE in America we pride ourselves 
a great deal on the national sense 


of humor. But I wonder if this 
great virtue may not at times be indulged 
in to excess. Recently Congressmen 
screeched with delight when told how 
the bullet of a Volstead vigilante had 
crashed through a young man’s brain, and 
in New York State a Federal prosecutor 
beamed as he explained that an elderly 


book, it may well happen that the wife 
may wish to preserve her name. Cases 
are not unknown where impecunious 
suitors have been willing to assume the 
name of the prospective bride of large 
‘material’ charms. But it is doubtful 
whether the husband would be willing to 
take the name of his bride, although she, 
under present practice, is forced to take 
his. 

“T am not arguing that all of these situ- 
ations which I have mentioned will inevi- 
tably present themselves, but the possi- 
bility that they may, should not be over- 
looked. There is, however, one phase of 
the married life which is bound to give 
trouble to Foreign Offices: the desire of 
the wife preserving her nationality to have 
her passport made out in her maiden 
name. Applications of this nature have 
been made to the State Department, and 
have, I understand, caused considerable 
discussion. They will be presented in the 
future, not only to the Department of 
State of the United States, but to Min- 
istries of Foreign Affairs of the world at 
large; for the women have awakened to 
the fact that they are human beings and, 
as such, entitled to the rights of human 
beings without the interposition of sex 
as a barrier. 

“IT do not, of course, close my eyes to 


the difficulty of causing the jus soli to . 


prevail, but in view of the preceding ob- 
servations, it seems to me inevitable that 
in the long run the principle of locality 
of birth will triumph. My suggestion is 
to base a project upon the locality of birth 
as a general principle, and then follow 
with an exception. This is the French 
method of drafting. In the present case 
a statement would follow the general 
principle, to the effect that two or more 
contracting nations may, by treaties and 
conventions among themselves, regulate 
their citizenship by the adoption of prin- 
ciples inconsistent with the principal 
article. 

“There is one matter which has not 
been mentioned; the child has been left 


at its birth. If the principle of jus soli 


be correct, it remains what it was at its 
birth until its status has been changed. 
Therefore, it would make no difference 
in the nationality of the child if it were 
carried elsewhere; if born in the United 
States, it would always be an American 


It Seems to Me 


By Heywood Broun 
(Reprinted from the Washington Daily 
News, Thursday, May 2.) 


woman of idealistic tendencies would 
have to spend 300 days in jail if she per- 
sisted in a refusal to pay her fine. “That’s 
the law,” he chuckled. 

I would not cheat the prosecutor out 
of his fun—his nice, clean fun. It is not 


Equal Rights 


unless it should renounce its American 
citizenship by naturalization in a foreign 
country, or taking an oath of allegiance 
to that country. Naturalization of the 
parents is supposed to carry with it the 
naturalization of their minor offspring 
present with them at the time of naturali- 
zation. Under the principle of single citi- 
zenship based upon locality of birth, the 
naturalization of the parents should not 
affect that of the child. In practice, it 
does. 
“IT do not disguise from myself that 
these are very radical views, and that 
there is little or no likelihood of their 
being adopted at the present time. The 
future is, I believe, in their favor. The 
law of citizenship is at present a man- 
made law, but it is destined to become a 
sexless law; and it seems to me that the 
principle of locality of birth has the ad- 
vantage of settling allegiance at the mo- 
ment of birth, without making it depend 
upon the nationality of the father, as 
is the case in many jurisdictions at the 
present time. When sex distinction is 
removed from the statute book in this 
case, the principle of nationality will be 
found more difficult to apply than at the 
present time, for the women are bound 
to question the propriety and the appli- 
cability of a rule which under a sexless 
law should attribute the nationality of 
her offspring to that of its father, with- 
out considering the nationality of the 
mother. 
“There is, I believe, only one case in 


which the nationality of the mother pre- 


vails—it is that of illegitimate children. 
It is a man-made law, in the interest of 
the man and disrespectful to the woman. 
The right rule is the nationality of the 
country in which the child is born. I have 
added this illustration, not because it is 
necessary, but for extra measure, as it 
were. 
“A project might be drafted recognizing 
the two principles: citizenship by blood, 
and by locality of birth; and it may be 
accepted. At the same time, I have 
thought it of interest to discuss this morn- 
ing what I conceive is the tendency at 
the present time, and is likely to be the 
law of the future. 
“T am, my dear Mr. Flournoy, 
“Very sincerely yours,” 
(Signed) James Brown Scorrt. 


every day that a prosecutor manages to 
convict a person wholly guiltless of any- 
thing but good intent. And, even so, I 
wonder whether this official will manage 
to chuckle throughout 300 days. 

Of course, for a time we may expect 
him to sing and chortle during his morn- 
ing bath. And let me hasten to add that 
this prosecutor is a very moral man and 
that both the shades and blinds are 
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drawn. And, of course, he keeps his eyes 
tight shut during ablutions, for even his 
high morality would hardly induce him 
to bathe while clad in his long woolens. 
And how will Judge Burrows pass his 
300 days? Good, old Judge Burrows! 
His home is in New London, and Con- 
necticut summers are among New Eng- 
land’s glories. In June he can see the 
woods burst forth in riotous colors. Be- 
side the town the river runs all coc] and 
lazy under the hot sun. I seem to see the 
venerable man of law reclining in a ham- 
mock with some good book. “The Six 
Little Peppers and How They Grew,” per- 
haps. Oh, no, not that, for growth sug- 
gests the existence of natural processes 
not suitable to be mentioned within the 
hearing of good, old Judge Burrows. 

Perhaps he will not read at all, but 
blink and turn to get the hammock fixed 
just so in order to nap the noon away. 
It is possible that the judge will not sleep 
so well at night. Indeed, I would not 
trade with him. I’d rather have the 
sweet repose of the old gentlewoman in 
her nice, cool cell. Good conscience be- 
fore this has softened harder beds. 

Too much, I think, has been made of the 
fact that Mary Ware Dennett is a grand- 
mother. After all, it was not age, but youth 
which went on trial in Brooklyn. It is the 
up and coming generation which says, “I 
want to know,” and fusty age, mature and 
married, shakes its head—and maybe adds, 
“What was good enough for your grand- 
mother should be good enough for you.” 

Still, as Groucho Marx said in a late 


Hall of Fame 


RANCES WILLARD won her place 

in Statuary Hall in the United States 
Capitol—the only woman there—because 
of her work for temperance. But Emma 
Willard won her place in the Hall of 
Fame at New York University as a pio- 
neer in women’s education. Her name will 
be inscribed there on May 9, at the same 
time when the nanies of William Cullen 
Bryant, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, James Madison, 
Henry Olay, and Francis Parkman will 
be inscribed. The alumne of the Emma 
Willard School at Troy, New York, raised 
the funds for the bust of Emma Willard, 
founder of the school. The sculptor is 
Frances Grimes. Miss Willard also 
founded schools for women at Waterford, 
New York and Athens, Greece. 


Feminism Gains in Roumania 

¢¢f*° EMINISM in Roumania is slowly 
but surely ‘coming into its right- 

ful heritage,’” Michaela Cartargi says, 

and as the first woman to edit a daily 


lamented show, “But who wants to marry 
your grandmother? Not even your grand- 
father.” 7 

There was no lack of years in the jury 
box, where sat the twelve good men and 
true. Also, if I may be allowed to digress 
for a moment, the Dennett case should 
be an argument for the extension of the 
jury system to women in New York State. 
The promise of a trial by peers was not 
made good in the ease of Mary Ware 
Dennett. Trial by peers means a judg- 
ment by those who have some spiritual 
kinship to the accused. This wcman and 
these well-fleshed, ruddy men of Brooklyn 
had nothing whatsoever in commun. And 
isn’t it ironic that the case should have 
gone as it did? 

In courts of law the injunction is strict- 
ly laid on all who appear that they should 
tell “the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth.” As it happens, Mrs. 
Dennett has been sentenced to 300 days in 
jail for doing just that. In order to es- 
cape the censor every writer on sex topics 
for the young must perjure himself, for 
the present law makes the truth a felony. 

Morris Ernst had no chance whatsoever 
to win the case. He would have had to 
catch these jurors when they were a good 
deal younger. I started to say that there 
was no sap in them, but the figure seems 
inappropriate under the circumstances. 


Like all Americans, they had a sense of | 


humor. When the prosecutor made sly 
innuendoes the solid Brooklynites could 
not restrain a snicker. That is our cus- 
tom. Sex is something to snicker about. 


Feminist Notes 


newspaper in Roumania, and as a promi- 
nent Feminist—president of the Women’s 
Association for Civil and Poltiical Rights 
—Mme. Cartargi is living proof of her 
statement. 

Mme. Cartargi has a considerable repu- 
tation iff Roumania as a writer of news- 
paper and magazine articles. She is the 
only woman member of the moving-picture 
censorship board of Bucharest, and has 
the distinction of being the only Rou- 
manian woman delegate on a Labor. Com- 
mission to the League of Nations. 

Concerning women’s electoral rights in 
Roumania, Mme. Cartargi told the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor representative that 
“the Constitution of Roumania gives 
rights to women, but a new law must be 
promulgated specifying the right to vote. 
The new civil code projected by the Na- 
tional Peasant Party will certainly con- 
tain the necessary specification, but ap- 
parently there are not a few problems 
that will have precedence over the chang- 
ing of the civil code.” 


If Mary Ware Dennett had leered and 
talked her book behind the back of her 
hand not a jury in the country would 
have convicted her. 

But sober and plain sex education is a 
more serious matter than any anecdote 
about a traveling salesman and the farm- 
er’s wife. The truth of the matter is that 
the jury of solid and substantial men did 
not convict Mrs. Dennett so much as sex 
education in general. Indeed, one of them, 
when interviewed by a reporter after the 
trial, said. “I think that when people get 
married that’s time enough to get sex 
education.” And when the reporter ex- 
pressed surprise at this theory the old 
gentleman explained, blushing furiously, 
“You get it by instinct.” 

But even this, I am afraid, was a faulty 
approximation of the old gentleman’s 
ideas. This Brooklyn jury has small rev- 
erence for any instinct except that of re- 
venge. These men had married according 
to the counsel of St. Paul. It was better 
to marry than to burn. Marriage can be 
a matter not unlike winding the clock. 
After many years of cold mutton one 
would much rather not have the matter 
mentioned at all. 

It is extremely difficult to appeal to the 
idealism of anybody who wears a woolen 
union suit. But though twelve men of 
Brooklyn reasoned after their kind I am 
not willing to be tolerant toward them. 
I hope they all itch. The lamb which is 
shorn to make fat citizens smug and safe 
will not forever be denied his proper ven- 
geance. 


Takes Law Degree 


ADITSA NURI-HADJITCH has re- 

cently taken the degree of law at 
Belgrade University. She is the first Mos- 
lem woman in Jugoslavia to complete this 
course. She will now follow a lawyer’s 
career. 

Both she and her two sisters have re- 
ceived a modern education and declare 
that they cannot sit down under the con- 
servetive customs of Moslem women. One 
sister is now a student of law at Belgrade 
University, while the other is being 
trained as an opera singer. 


Agent-General for Nova Scotia 


EAN IRIS HOWARD has succeeded 
J her father as agent-general of England 
for Nova Scotia. This is the first time 
in the history of the British Empire that 
a woman has been entrusted with duties 
of agent-general. Her only handicap as a 
woman, she says, is the fact that no wom- 
an has ever crossed the portals of the 
British Empire Club. May she break that 
precedent! 
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Burmese Women Demand Equality 

HE Burmese women have had power 

to vote for members of the local legis- 
lature on the same terms as men for the 
last seven years, but they have been denied 
the right to choose one of their own sex 
to represent them. This anomaly in 
Burma, a country where women have 
taken an active part in public life for 
generations, was stressed by a deputation 
of Burmese women, led by C. Dantra, 
barrister-at-law, who gave evidence before 
the Simon Joint Conference (Royal Com- 
mission and Indian Central Committee) 
at Rangoon. 

There are none of the obstacles in 
Burma, as the deputation pointed out, 
which face women in India. “We have no 
caste system,” said their spokesman, “no 
purdah (veiling by women). Yet, while 
in India most of the provinces have been 
enfranchised completely, by allowing wom- 
en to vote as well as to sit on the local 
legislatures, in this province we are only 
partly enfranchised. We are only al- 
lowed to vote for men to speak for us. 
We, by reason of our sex, are more fitted 
to deal with certain problems of a social 
character, housing, health and hygiene 
and the education of children. We women 
in Burma are willing to shoulder our re 
sponsibility toward the next generation 
and the welfare of the State in general.” 


Father and Daughter 
STABLISHMENT of a law partner- 
ship between father and daughter 
has been recorded at Reidsville, North 


| Carolina. 


The senior member of the firm is J. M. 
Sharp, who has been practicing law since 
1907, and who served Rockingham County 
for several terms in the State Legislature. 
The junior member is Susie Sharp, and 
the style of the firm is “Sharp and Sharp.” 

Miss Sharp graduated from the Reids- 
ville High School, and on February 2 ob- 
tained her diploma upon graduating in 
law from the University of North Caro- 
lina, at Chapel Hill. Miss Sharp intends 
to make court appearances, having quali- 
fied. 


No Woman in Academy 

HE mission of Grazia Deledda, Italian 

woman novelist who won the Nobel 
literature prize in 1927, from the new 
Italian Academy of thirty members, is 
arousing comment in Italy, according to 
the Associated Press. But, the Associated 
Press correspondent in Rome comments, 
“Women do not even vote in Italy; and 
as the French Academy, upon which the 
Italian is more or less patterned, has 
never admitted women, there was no 
precedent in her favor.” 


Equal Kights 


Can Explore, But Can't Join 

OMEN explorers will have to do 

their exploring outside the Explor. 
ers’ Club, says the Baltimore Sun. They 
can wander in the darkest parts of Africa, 
penetrate the forbidden cities in Thibet 
and have their hair cut in men’s barber- 
shops, but they cannot pass the portals 
of the Explorers’ Club’s new building on 
Cathedral Parkway. 

A decision to this effect was reached re- 
cently at a meeting of the active members 
—all males. As it was explained today 
by one of the explorers, the women were 
becoming so persistent in applying for 
membership, something had to be done. 


'So they voted unanimously not only to 


exclude women from membership forever, 


but to bar them from the club premises. 


Legal Advice for Women 


ELINA LAUTH DE MORGAN, rec- 

ognizing the lack of information in 
Argentina on the rights of women, has 
established a League for the Protection 
of Women which is undertaking the study 
of the various laws and their application 
to women. She realized the need for such . 
work when she was following court cases 
of women_who were fighting for their 
property rights and on behalf of their 
children. 


News from the Field 


Benefit Performance 

HE benefit performance of Balieff’s 

“Chauve Souris,” given at the Belasco 
Theatre Monday night, April 29, by the 
Young Women’s Council of the National 
Woman’s Party, was a gala occasion. The 
boxes were draped with the purple, white, 
and gold banners of the Party. A consid- 
erable number of tickets were sold, and 
to those who had heard Anita Pollitzer’s 
fascinating talk at the tea Thursday, the 
evening was doubly enjoyable. Boxes 
were taken by Jessie Dell, Doris Stevens, 
Laura Berrien, Burnita Shelton Mat- 
thews, Mabel Vernon, and the Young 
Women’s Council. Among the patronesses 
were Mrs. Richard Wainwright, Miss Dell, 
Mrs. Harvey Wiley, Mrs. Jesse Adkins, 
Mrs. Emile Berliner, Aline Solomons, 
Maud Younger, Mrs. Wymond Bradbury, 
and Lucy Cooper Shaw. 

Anita Pollitzer spent this week in 
Washington doing advance work for Ib- 
sen’s “Wild Duck” with Blanche Yurka. 
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‘’ ' Mexican Women for Equal Rights 
CONCERTED campaign for Equal 
“Rights is being made by the women 
of Mexico, says the Mexico City corre- 
spondent of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. The laws and customs favor the men, 
but the women now demand freedom and 


full equality. They are working for the 


adoption of the new civil code, which will 
establish equality between men and 
women in most instances. 

Senora Robles de Mendoza, lecturing 
recently under the auspices of the Minis- 
try of the Interior in the National Theatre 
in Mexico City, said: “We want to help 
our men; we want to help them to achieve 
their ideals and thereby benefit our coun- 
try. 

“It is time that Mexican women had 
more liberty; it is time that the law gave 
them Equal Rights with men. As it is 
now we are looked upon as children, even 
as chattels. That should not be. The 
progress of this country depends upon 
the social and political liberation of 
women.” 


Nationality of Married Women 

NGLAND and Germany are aroused 

over the question of the nationality 
of married women. Ellen Wilkinson, 
M.~P., has introduced a bill granting to 
English women the same rights to keep 
their own nationality upon marriage as 
men have always had. The Home Secre- 
tary declares that the Government and 
nine-tenths of the Empire are in favor of 
the bill, and only one dominion has caused 
the difficulty and delay in having the 
measure established throughout the Em- 
pire. 


Dr. Marie Elisabeth Leuders, member 
of the Democratic Party of the Reichstag, 
is leading the fight for equal nationality 
in Germany. 


Two Million Dollar Fund 


Treasurer’s Report 
EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL, C. P. A., Auditor 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to April 

16, 1929, $1,628,724.46. 
Contributions, membership and other 


receipts, April 16, 1929, to May 1, 1929: 


Per Connecticut Branch, Margaret H. Fisher..$100.00 


Mrs. Gertrude Franchot Tone, N. Y.................. 68.00 
Mrs. Margaret Hopkins Worrell, D. C................ 5.00 
Miss Margaret Whittemore, Cal.......................... 10.00 
Miss Maud Younger, Cal..................cccccccecccccceeceee 100.00 
10.00 
1.00 
Miss Celia D. Phillips, Fla............ 1.00 

00 


Dividend from endowment fund............... 11.25 
Rent of rooms at Headquarters.......................... 404.30 


$1,629,680.11 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 


Printers 


600 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


e | April 29, 1929.. 210.00 
Total receipts, April 16 to May 1, 1929........$955.65 


